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urban secondary school principals with opportunities for ingervice 
professional developnent. "The discussion is presented in the forn of 
, a case study that uses da€a gathered through questionnaires, 
interviews, and participant observation to identify specific problems 
that hindered successful ifiplenentation of the* program* Six majdr 
problem areas. that affected program implementation are discussed^ 
including failure to specify intended programmatic outcomes, lack of 
integration between program elements, the effects of "inertia," low 
enthusiasm during, parts of the year, difficulties with the use of a 
formative evaluation capability, and the normative use of a "muddling 
through" strategy of program develojaient* (iuthor/JG) 
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for* the ^ 

Professional Oevelopfcient of Urban Secondary School Principals 



« Wil.Uam J. Krjtek 
University of Wi^sconsin-Kjiwaukee 



- W4tW^^ tbe Ja^s-t--f4ve 4ir six-years^- resea^chens. hiv^ b^guir^to explicit 
attention to the processes Involved in the implemetv^ation of educational prbf 
grams. One' strand of^this research has been pursoe^J stu<tents of planned 
organizational c^iange. Working from a ^ocrairpsychological perspective^ these 
researchers have jnoved beyond a. preoccupation ivt th the, di f fusion and adoption 
of innovations and have focused oo '^the small and mundane as well as the large 
and Important Issues and problei^s necessary for idealistic practitioners to 
carry out their <lreafi>s'^ (Smith and Kelth^ 19?U P^ tv). . A second strand, 
using a politf^^al science perspective* has been coocerned with the problem 
bf translating governiBental policies into workable programs. A third strand 
has, grown out bf attempts tOi evaluate Innovative educational programs, £val- 
uators have come to reaU^ce that programs cannot be faulted for failing \o 
achjev'e^Intended outci^s if* In fact* they have, not been successfully 
' im6lemented. * . ' ^ ' 

Representative of the i&ipiementation ^studies, are those b^ Cherte^rs and 
Peli^^rin^tWi), Gros&r^GUcquinta and Bernstein 097i)» ffeynol^s (i97}\ ^nd ; 
siaith^and Keith 'These stu^JIes and pthers, have identified a* nuuSbfer'bf 

hindrances to successful tf;y)lementatIon: abstract oc over^V ambitious dbjec-/ 
tives, ttie fa4 lyre to- incorporate user ijaput in<o go.al, fo'rmulati^^n, ? teMertcy 
to avoid detaiied^pJanhing^ inadequate respurces; a fai lure to appr^cVaXe Jtfie ,, 
difficulty of jearning neK roleSf. management*s' f^i'lffre^to help 'staff. <feal wjth 
the problems of .iinplementatibn,* iifflcuUres of.maiftitSipfj^g motivation during^ * 
the trials of implementation and ineffjective monVtoring and feedback mechantVms. 
this writer's synthesis o^f the case' stfudies dealing mth prograni impiementaii^on 
is In press. ^ ' . . , , ' , ; / V". ■ , ' . 

► The purpose-of this study Is to 6oiftribufe to whatsis known ^D^out the / , 
implementation prQCess^*to add new dimensions tp the concepts and hypothes^^ - ' 
geperai^ed by^ other researchers and to strjge^t adtli,tionaJ pnes. In pa^rtMylal^^ /' 
the intention i s to j<jentt f y problem aVeas thet^ progr^ manager^ ^^n.t^ke intb /' 
consideration,^ and oyer which tfey can exert, some contrtfif j,-durlJi9'progr%^ 
planning^ and implementation. A brief. description o^f the pr'ogj^am studtbg^f^t 1 J " 
precede a presentatl^on of programrnatic outcomes Jsfprf aA dna>ysl%;of factors tijat*^ 
influenced implementatron. . - '■ . ' -. , 
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The Urban School Administrators Fellowship Proqrasi 



V 

■ \- 

The data for this study come frOQ a Foundatlon^ponsored -Fel towshi p' 
program designed to provide {n-service prof esSJor>al develoFxa^t opportunities 
to principals^ of secondary s'chc>ols' in large cities {average cjty popj^laiion, 
^190,0003* The duilter^ Foundation's Urten School Administrators FeMow-^ 
ship Program is currently in Its third y^r — prin^iipaU are, or have 
been, ^^Qyiller fellows.** - 

As originally concpJveiJ - ' 

• ' ? - ' ' 

The Quliler Foundaticnrt (QF) woiiJd sponsor 4 jiine-iripnth , 
Internship for persons qua?rfierf for high school 
administration biit who' have not yet so served^ 

This proposed program would seek to conhtlne the' 
^ new efforts of departments of educatlon^^avali^able , . 
talent In the school and ^e greater comm^ity to 
provide a better procedure for preparing high 
school administrators* • - 

^ The assumption is that- the Quil ifer fpyndatj^. . ' ^ 

* can ffeiprove the procedure for ^ainJog- schoo.l 
administrators, can contribute: to the poei of \ ;\ , - • ^ 
V, ^ qualified principals and ^an JnfJuerrre^ the prepara^^^ 
t . of persons for principalships Sii the,%ture;J ,\ ' * 

' (Progran proposal) ' ' -: * . \ ' 

As tt turnei^out, however, the Internship beoami^*a Fetlowsbip, }>rpgf$m when 
tfie invited school systenjs expressed an Jnteres^tfto gWJng tbeir-current 
admlhl^trators an .opportunf ty for profess tDnardeVefopfHe At tbe'&tart . 
of the program^s' f ^rsT year, thea, each of the participating .school .^^ 
'was represented by five secondary "fechooJ -prinpfpals/ '' /{^^^ ' .-/^^ ^ 

l-n esaenjje, the- program JCQjrxslsted of three interre)'ated cc^i^nent^- , ' 
An ijit^r-^ i ty j:gfnpQfterit ,' involving^a'J Ljthe Fel Ipw^^, ctyijsistfed'bf a four- 
day r^feidentjal -worlcshop in A^/gust^ ni^lings i|i each Sf the prbgram ' 
cf^ies .^ffrf^att'ejrtd^ce at the ASCO conyehtj'on.. An Intra-citV component . „ 
wa^ .,des'i§netf:^^ oppbrtu/iUy to f . 

' a^dresVcpnc^rns -sp^ctfi^ to t6 that ^cEty* ^^Lbc^l coordinators!/ -I .V^ 

(tJoWe/slty p'r^xf^6ssors employed on> pne^f|ftb ^Iwe baiii to \ ^ 

:,^pp5^t^,the_a^« of iks^ f(ye-fi^ 1dw$- ii^'^cfe ,\ _ ^ 

ftjy grOiJp ^V^Jt -its pwn iiafy," Ifttra^^ctty :^5?tj^ *?alpiy . , V 

^f' haifcday.^et'^ingg.; soioetin^ wf'th ^^fprcia-V preserit;^ .pn a topic' ' ' . , ' 

'o^;-^ntereYi .arid;^suaUy including * lunch ,i^'r dinner. 'an ' ■ ' , ^ 

Indlv^duaj 'component wds included fn thei pro^^am in order fij at low'^e^ch, \ 



*A fictitious nan^g: used to preserve an^Onymltyv ;f 
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Fellow the opportunity to address a particular neeh or intei^est. Thjs' 
cofflponeift made it possible for the Fellows to attend^national or regional 
conventions^ worksBops^ seminars or Institutes. In addition^ apportion of 
the tjine available to each Fellow for program activities was to be used in 

developing a PjroJect_in his schooU The '*projects" were to consist of the 

.^jeJje^jon of^a sr9fufJcaiit_pj:obJe(n .and. the design; impl^enta^tipn arid 
evaluation of a solution to that problem. 

'Each Fe'llow retained full responsibility for his administrative duties 
but was authorized by his school system to use one day per week for program 
activities. In addition to his regular salary paid by the school system, 
each fellow received a stipend In recognition of time spent in the summer 
and on weekends. Each city group of five Fellows had ^5000 'to suppo/t 
intra-ci ty act ivj ties and to allci^r the Fellows to attend workshops or 
seminars. Final ly» each Fellow could spend up to $250 on his individual 
project. 
» 

I functioned as half of a two-man central coordinating team for the 
Fellovrshtp program. As such 1 had access to all program doctiments and to 
responses on periodic structured feedback instru^nts.* I conducted formal 
Interviews with each program participant at the hiId*point and at the end of 
the program. In addition^ observations and the content of some informal 
conversations were rec<irdad regularly. The data for this study come from 
the program^ s first year.* 



' ^'^^^ PVo<?rajypatIc Oi^comes 

, At, t&^^d of the progr^. the f irst-year Fellows were Onanimotis In 
^ rating the program ao excel tent vehjcfe for fhe in-service professional 
'd&yelopH^eJjt of .School acfoiinj stra'tor^^^^ '[b^ attested to benefits in two 
loter^-xe+ated categories — bene? I t^^r '^hcJnselves personally and benefits 
for the3< sct^oolS' and schoo^^ystems; C , - 

^Thef32 seemed to be three^main cfusters of personal g^ins. First, 

^±he lows becanie -inore ''cosn)6pol i tan.** They shared perspectives and 
vitues concerning a wide array of issues associated With urban secondary 

, school s^i especially t>i4 a<toi^J^^tion of those- schools. They broadened 
what they knew about the. educatidnal problems of large cities—Including 
tbeir.own city. And they learned about alternative solutions to those 
problems. Second, sonf^'fel lows attested to gaining speci flc skills. 

'.The^e Included al ternatlve j^ays of v/oVking with students. Improved ability 
to.wrk with an administratfve team, becoming aware of 'the necessity to 
InvPlvA, others In decjiion-making, etc. Third, the Fellov;s attested to 

, Xpje^idnaf growth. *^ became more conscious of my own def ^Jencies." , 
»4] acquired a greater de5^ir^ to" compete.'* "Hy enthusiasm for the job 

,^as rekindled. "Partfcipatlon in the prograni increased my professional 
seif^t&ncept.'^ "It gave me time to think." "It gave me a chance to 

*t^camihe fliy .own- persona-l goaJ^." . 



There Were also gains for schooJs^and scfaoo^systenis. At «e TeveU 
schools and school systems could only profit by iDore competent^ 
enthusiastic principals. At a second leveU socDe principals cou^. point 
to specific new programs -that they started and ^at they attributl^ to 
their participation in the program. Tliese ranged from a year-ion$^'pro- 
groff of orientation for new teachers In a school to- a^ -n^ foreign iijjguage 
program to a newly ^ganized adenlnlstratiJiM-team. At a thirds levet^J.the 
. Fell OAs Jn^ city got to know each other better and developed a sensB 
-of mutual respect and coUeagueship. One Fellow sa7d> 'H have made Ibur 
new personal and pt'ofessional friends who are fellow principals In my, 
school System.'' Another comn^ented: ''We are probably more supportive 
^one another and our various school progra^^is.'* As a result of this neU 
'^closeness" of principals within a sct^ool system there was more of a 
readiness to share ideas and to work cooperatively. On a fourth levels 
softte principals. attested to new status that could be used to exert 
district wide leadership. Some cofnmented that, they got to know their 
superintendents better. In addPtiop, the Fellowship experience apparently 
s^arkpTugged a movement to give secondary prlncipaJs a mork signi f i cantf» 
voi'ce within at least one district. ^ ■ ■ * 

Despite the positive outcomes indicated above» It can also be said ,t \ 
that the QF program did* not fulfill Its potential as an .In-service profei=^: 
sional development program for secondary school administrators. This V;V 
conclusion is based on the under-ut i 1 ] zation of resources available to '! 
the Fellow^. As Indicated above» the Fellowship program provided each ^ 
Fallow with resources of time» moneys access to expertise and access to V 
a support system to be used. for professional development. These resources. '| 
were under-utilized during the Fellowship year. According to their-own ■ ,^ 
accounts; The Fellows spent an average of 20 of the authorized 36 days on T"^ 
program related activities. The average amount of time spent by the \ 
coordinators on program activities was even less. City^group and project [^j 
funds were not exhausted^ In one city no Fellows attended workshops or 
conferences on an Individual , basis. Staff resources were similarly ^^ 
under-utilized. In particular^ Fellows received Ijttle help on their 
projects 'from the local coordinators. In one of the cities^ meetings / 
of the tlve FeMows with the' coordinator were Infrequent and unprpKiuctlve.S 
The Inter*-city tjneetlngs were devoted largely to school visits — an >activi t/'|- 
that was perceived by the Fellows as not'very valuable. , ' 

Three major ,"Mnterrelated, ^'reasons'* for the under-uti I Izatlon of 
resources can be identified. One reason for the under-uti I Izatlon of 
resources was a low level of trust between Fellows and staff. The trust 
problem distracted Fellows from more substantive Issues. Both totalr-grouc 
and city-group meeting time was devote^ to this trust Issue to the ex- 
elusion of other topics. More Importantly^ the i.ssue provided an excuse 
i^en Fellows were confronted by their inability to implement projects. 
Instead of trying to deal with implementation dif f Icul tles» some Fellows// 
vented their frustrations through the trust issue. The low level of trxr^i' 
also ted to problems with utilizing, evaluation and to viewing the program.^' 
director as an authority figure rather than as a resource. ^7 
- ^ ^ ' ' 
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A second reason, tow enthusiasm, meant that some of the Fettows did 
not expend ciuch time and energy on irapleroentatlon of their projects. In 
addition, several fellows did not make serious efforts to locate and 
attend workshops or seminars on topics of personal interest. On the part 
of the local Coordinators, low enthusiasm was expressed in minimal prepara* 
tlon for city-group .meetings and in a failure to actively provide the Fellows 
with help on the pro'jects* 



, A third r eason for ttre Timter^utiiizatlbn of resources v?3S that program 
activities were not integrated with each other. Because the individual, 
city-group arid totaNgnoup activities were not Integrated with each other, 
there was little reinforcement ^of, or support for, what was going on at one 
level by what was taking^ place at the other two levels. Individual pro* 
jects were not supported at city-group meetings or at totaNgroup meetings. 
Similarly, the tasks undertaken by the city groups were not supported or 
relnfprced at the l^el of' the total group. 



Factors InfUencInQ Program Implementation 

\ 

The sectlonsthat follow will examine the above three ''reasons** In more 
detail. Following that, three more basic, underlying, reasons for problems 
with Implementation will be examined. Implications for program planners and 
managers will be Contained throughout. 



A low level of trust . One of tl 



to,<^velop preliminary plans for, the 
notcM lii a staff memo after the worJtsiiop 



purposes ot the August workshop was 
tlow&hip year. As the program director 



To the extent thai this program has a design, it has 
rested thus far on the premise that the Fellows are 
in the best position to def^ioe their concerns, that 
the Fellows are fn the best" pps^tion ti»design projects 
and that the staff's task Is to^imultte and support 
such activities./.. My poncerri is that the Fellows 
may not have perceived or accepted our own view of 
our roles. I had the feejing that some thougHt we 
had the answers and were holding them back. (Hemo 
from Program Director to coordinators, dated August 31) 



\ 

The llrectlon of the program was largely determined at the. August workshops-*- 
but largely determined without explicit input from the Fellows. The 
structure of the workshop, its content, and various attendance clrcum*- 
stances, played a determinative role in shaping the direction of the program. 

-* 

First, our early communication to the fel tqv^s about the program and the 
Initial workshop was deficient. Some Fellows did not know about the stipend, 
other knew **very little** and **real ly had to guess** about what they were 
getting Int^. For a time, at least, one Fellow thought he was a part of 
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another progran with which he was acquainted. In addition^ most pf the 
Fe] lows were' unprepared, for the cota) ly isolated setting of the wockshop. 
Probably the most significant consequence of thi.s early lack of information 
was not the inconvenience but the attitude conveyed to the Fellows. Accord* 
ing to the end of the year- interviews, a number felt that they" were pawos 
In the hands of the staff; that they-were being **4jsed^"' an<} that they were 
-not considered as equa^-s. ^ - 

Secpndj, several factors contributed, tp a *'gap!i_bej;ween /ej Jpws,_an;J 

staff. A1 ) the staff members were University based and had relatively little 
experience administering urban high schools. What little we had was not 
communicated to the Fellows. Further, the staff members were White in 
a program in which more than half of the Fellows were Slack. To top it off, 
there were separate living quarters for Fellows and staff at the workshop 
and staff meetings were held without representation from the Fellows. As 
one Fellow commented later, *'We didn't know what the staff was talking about 
when you got together in your cottage." 

Third, expectations regarding "doing a project" were not clarified. A 
rationale for 'Moing projects" was presented at^the workshop along with 
^'possible project characteristics," but a lack of discussion about the 
project concept seems to have led to a lack of real commitment on the part 
of the Fellows. More th^n half of the Fellows experienced trouble with 
the projects and eventually dropped active work on them, before mid-year, 
in fact, frustr^ion with the projects led to downplaying their centrality 
in the program. "Growing professionally," referring to a general exposure 
to educational ideas and issues especial ly. through such devices as atten- 
dance at professional conferences and v;orkshops, school visi^ts and inter* 
action with other educators; took its place. 

Fourth, financial guidelines were left up in the air and would not be 
clarified until two months Into the pf^ogram. Before clarification, however^' 
one Fellow attended a workshop and incurred unusually large expenses prompting 
a memo concerning "exotic meals.** The term became a watch-word In the pro* 
gram. Besides being the topic of a number of humorous exchanges there was 
a serious side. One Fel lov;, for example, revealed late in the program that 
he had been carrying around a meal receipt for'several months-^-af raid to sub-^ 
mit It for fear he would be accused of having an "exotic me^l.*' 

All of this seemed to coalesyCe into what one city group referred to as 
a "low level of trust*' between staff and Fellows. The roots were sown at 
the August workshop and earlier— ^by the end of October the issue was full* . 
blown* The minutes of a city*group meating on November 15 contained **trust 
level'* as the first entry. The fealn risue was that the Fellows felt there 
were unspecified objectives they wepK expected to attain and unspecified 
criteria by which they would be judged-*desplte statements by staff that 
there were no predetermined program ^oals. The trust issue also occupied 
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a major portion of inter-clty meeting. 



The major point of the above Is that some Important nonns and sentf-. 
ments present within the Fellows throughout the program were largely^ 
determined by events of the first week of the program. The Initial relation- 
ship between staff ani^Fellows^ the early lack of financial guidelines^ the, 
nebulousness of the projects were never corrected. In part» this was due 

t-he tac4c ^f time available to spent' on establishing new norms and 
4iew. sentiments, Y-et even with -ttme the task would havp heen fonni4abie - 
^because of the Inertia of the original experiences. |n a sense, a pro- 
gram cannot escape Its own early history. In this case, the result seems - 
to have been a preoccupation with the trust Issue and the burdensomeness 
of the projects — to the exclusion of more productive uses of the re- 
sources available In the program. More generally, the experience Indicates 
the Importance of "getting off on the right foot." . ' 

Problems with maintaining enthusiasm . During the Fellowship year, the 
ent^gslasm of the Fellows and staff for participating In the program did 
not remain constant. As the final interviews Indicated, there were times 
when the average enthusiasm level was relatively high and other times when 
It was relatively low. ^ 

Having been chosen to participate In the program served In itself to 
establish and maintain the enthusiasm of at least som& of the Fellows. For 
one. It was **the first time in twenty years In education that people have 
come to me and satd how can we'be of help.*' Other er^thuslasm raisers were 
the opportunity to visit otber cities and to attend national conferences 
and workshops. In short, to move beyond the confines of a particular city 
and to experience the new and different. Enthusiasm was also raised when 
lndivI<Jua]s or city groups worked on a task they felt was Important and 
when success and accomplishment were felit. 

- Hy enthusiasm was highest at the end of the progranf 
because psychologically we found we needed 1:0 get 
ourselves Involved next year. We rallied aro'bnd 
writing proposals to other agencies, attempting to 
finish, we wanted to continue next year because * 
we had Invested a lot of time already. (A Fellow In 
the final Interview.) 

But there were also enthusiasm depressors. In fact, the average 
enthusiasm level was higher during the August workshop than it was for 
the next seven months. One reason, of course, Vas the beginning of 
the problems with trust between staff and Fellows. Another reason was ^ 
an Initial period of *'f Joundering** between the workshop and the first 
inter-city meeting. The floundering was at least partly by design In 
order to give the Fellows time . ' . 

to make progress In the process of personal goat -setting. 
They should formulate {Questions; v^Ml get resources to them. 
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Having expe rts in urban education wouldj^ive them the 
answers. I'd like tfieni to request TraTnTn^ In goalsetttng. 
• That's one of our goals. We can find out How they decide 
to spend their money. (Program (Krector as recorded in 
Field notes dated Septemb er 25.) ' . 

The_result.of th e fl ouriderlh'g^ ho wever y-was less a coming to grips 
"wTtET^at 7n'dTvX3uals and^cTt^y-groups wanteH^ malTe or t¥e"V''ogr^air^nd' 
ni5?5Fe"a TaTTure to capTtaTTze'on^CRe^feTanx^^ 

Vlth which the Fellows left the August workshop. The absence of a short 
terni goaN-to.be accomplished by 'Individuals and groups 'bythe'end of 
September-^seems to be the major culprit. In the words of one of the 
Fellows, '^At (the first Inter-cIty meeting) I wondered what the hell we 
were doing.*' ^ ' ^ 

In^the final Interviews almost one-half of the Fellows attributed 
the low'pol^ts in their enthtlflasm, at least in part, to problems ivlth 
the projects. Besides the general frustration feit at not betng aMe 
to accomplish what one set out to. do, there was another dimension: the 
perceived pressure to produce felt .by some of the Fellows. As an exampl 
one Fellow attributed his^ low enthusiasm to ^e ^'weight ^of the project 
hangtnS over my head. (The Jocal coordinator) tried to get me Into a new 
project, but I couldn't get It out' of my head that 1 had to produce." 

The middle of the school year also contributed to cfanpened enthus* 

iasm. 

The middle of the program seemed to lag. The same 
fonnat became routine and boftrig. (Fellow In final 
Interview) c 

After Christmas the whole system. Including myself 
was in the doldrums. 1 think that affected me a^d - 
some of the Fellows. (Local'-Coordlnator I'n flnai 
Interview) " ' 

One of the-characteriSJCPcs of the "doldrums',' was that the one-day per 
Week provision of the program dissolved Into something closer to one 
<iay per month.. A similar problem befell staff meetings.^ After the 
August workshop^ the staff met only once prior to the middle of March. 

There was another clrcbhistance that affected two of 'thtf local 
cooordlnators. On€ started out the year^^oD sabbatical but because of, 
events within his department cut his lea&e short and 'returned to fulN 
time work as department chairman. ir\ tfi^ final Interview he commented 
that hi^s enthusiasm was* highest in the fall when He had more time. 

I do not feel I can do both program and department 
hcad'well. ThlnkTng time Is cut down.- It's a chore to 
even ^steal a couple of hours to prepare and submit 
minutes and expense forms. 
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On the other hand* the second coordinator began a sabbatical midway 
^Jhrough the year a pH co n seque n t l y - h a<Umore time to-devote to the — ^ 
program despi^te not being able to get completely away from his 
university work. During this. period his city-group was easily t;be 
most active. - * 

- — -lf"the^as"sumptfofr that links ehthliTlasBw to t^fng fuii advantage 
.^of Jthe resources^of "the program 45 val-id then -one -of t+ie -taskS' of — 
prograift ^i(^^n^g ferfi is to a ssure a hi^h. level of enthusjasm/4;hroughout- 



the course of a program. The data point to twp methods of securing 
high enthusiasm amon^.vprogram participants. The first is to provide 
intermediate goals toward^y^hich program participant? can aim^^and 
experience some success. The second is to provide occasional breaks 
in the routine^ to provide a change of pace. 

^ * ' >■ * 

Poorly integrated program activities ^ As impl ied' above, one cause * 
of low enthusiasm Was that the Felloivs had little'sense of being involved 
in a coherent program, i.e«, a set of integrated activities leading to 
a specific goalj The field notes of the program director, written when 
he attended the first citygroup meeting in one of the cities, spe^ 
to the issue! 

' Someone .asks : why ar& we haying a meeting of all the 
„ _ _ _ , pi_tY^JpuBs* , pn^ Fej i w .reca^LU„tt^ 



progress reports; the others say they don*t recall that. 

(1 squirm! the rationale, . at the August workshop, as i 

recall it, .might best be construed as the summer ^ 

school/high^ school **iet*s get together for a reunion" 

theme, which seems right when uttered^, but- soon seems ' - - 

holiow* So we have. a meeting scheduled, but no agenda.) 

(Program director's field notes dated August 24) ^ ' 

Program activities were notf .integrated with each other, inj)art be- 
cause the coordinators had not^tgnmon conception of program goals or of 
their own roles within the pr^gr^. Consequent I y^^ they fol lowed^idio-r 
syncretic paths at the city-grStrp level based on their own concerns and 
styles* in one city^ where the locai^ coordinator was non-direcUve in 
his approach, the city group meetings' were infrequent and relatively 
non-productive. An entry in the minutes of one of their meetings seven ^ . 
months into the program noted! ^'Observation was made that attendance at 
ouf called meetings has not been goodr*' In a second city» the meetings 
were held regularly at the faculty club where the. iocal coordinator was 
a professor. Each meettng was characterized by a carefuTly specified 
agenda, sometimes agreed on beforehand during a conferet\ce phone call 
originated by the locai coordinator. The agenda was written on a ^lip /■ 
chart carried to the seSsion-i)y the coordinator* Over the course of^the 
year, attendance^at these meetings was almost 100%* in a third^city the . ' 
coordinator cooceiwed' of . the progr'am ^long tNe l ines of a traditional 
internship. The meetings were heid in each "others' schools featuring . 
discussions with central office personnel or with consultants on specific ^ , 

topics. 
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while. it was desired^ and desirable^ that diversity among cities 
be .recognized and allowed to Influence the program^akic content at 
the city level it was also nec^essary IhVt^'^tbeite- ''commonaHty 
among cities and Individuals In order to provider^^-fo^M^ for the 
—total endeavor, that is. In order to have, ^^coberent program . How-* 
-ever->— Jittle t^me^was devoted to coming to consensus regarding the- 
staff ^ s understanding o .L .&TQS''^ goals ^and> thelr'own roles. 

rihe staTf meeting before tfii~ August workshop attacked the question 
of the role of the local coordinator head on, but onKy briefly. The 
field notes made durihg the meeting contain the following rather 
eliiptical refer^^ce"^ to the discussion: ' 

The role of the local coordinator: It Is wide open right 
- now. They are to emphasize .projects-*Insure they're 

well deftped, help them get implemented, relay resource 
needs/t^> us. The project Ip not the only activity but 
a major^ activity. Local coordfaa^rs should capitalize 
on^opportuni ties. (Field Notes dated July 31) 

There was, however, no discussion of concrete methods for carrylngi 
out the coordinator rpj^. Consequently, each coordinator was left 
with'his own repertofre of appro&ches,/unenlarged by discussion and 
uncrlticized by debate. Following the Oaky/ood workshop the staff 
meVformal ly only two times during the rest of the Fellowship year. 
There was no real attempt, therefore,' to establish, in the minds of 
the staff members, a 'common conception of the program and of the 
relationship t)etween the various components of the program. The 
program cofitimied without this common conception tfiroughout the year. 

As the year progressed, the Fellowship program became more apd 
more a collection of city*group programs. These clty*grdup meetings 
did not provide meclianisms for holding the Fellows to the task of . 
"doing a^project** and did not provide the technical .support needed to 
Insure project impl^entat ion. By the end of October the project idea 
was no longer viable as tbe basic unifying ejement in the program.' In 
fact, nothing. was**and the total-group meetings proceeded without any 
.unifying theme except that of visits to each other's schools* Pre* 
llmlnary plans for the January inter^clty meeting included only a 
small amount of time for the total group to meet. .The local coor* 
dinator expltiiaed that his Fellows, who were planning the meeting, 
^'didn't know how any additional time could be filled up** (Field 

nptes dated January 12). > 

( ' ' ■ 

What was missing from the pi;ogram was a series of preliminary 
staff meetings for the purpose of clarifying the program* s goal s or 
for. reformulating those goals tb , more, adequately reflect the desires ^ 



and fleeds of the staff* Such. meetings could also have served as a vehicle 
for the ctarff ication, or^xefOrmutation, of the staff person's role within 
the, program. Frequent and sufficiently long staff meetings during the 
program would also seem to be necessary in order to have the opportunity 
to clarify gr reformulate goals and roles bated on actual experience 
withtp the program* 

To-sdmmarfze-t-a-tht-s—po-fn^^ — t+ie-under-ut+Hzatton of resources has , 

&een-at4Wbuted to a Vow level of enthusiasm durTng"p9rt of the program^ ^" 
to a low level of trust between staff and Fellows andj^to a low level of 
Integration ajnong program activities. At a mor&^basic level* hiwever* * 
three factors contributed 'to low enthusiasm* )0w 6rust and low Integration 
of activities. Those factors: Intended programmatic outcomes* stated in 
behavioral terms* were never specified; we relied on a muddH'ng through 
strategy of program development; and our forma£ive evaluation capability 
did not contribute to significant program Improvement. As with the 

jjl/tial three factors* these basic three are 4nterr^lated. 

The failure to specify intended programmatic outcomes , jhe program 
staff met the Fellows for the first time (at the initial four-day resi- 
dential workshop in August) .with only a **fough plan or strategy** to* 
present to them. Essentially^^ the project Idea was to be **the basi.s, fo^ 
organizing the year.'^ An open**ended proposal^) the change from Internship 
to Fellowship and the program director's commjjtment to a st*rategy of 
involving the Fellows in determining the structure of the program all 
"Contributed to the lack of definite goals ^d means as the Fellowship year 
began. - ^ ^ 

The trouble had with determlaing goals Is Indic^^^ -in excerpts 
from field notes and memos. At a session with representatives of the 
partlcIpatlnsT school systemsin April* the program director began with: 
I'm looking for an operational way of describing what we're about. **l*m ' 
looking for objectives for the progr^am.** The ensuing discussion did not 
reach, closure* .In mld^May. a group of national '^experts** on administrator 
trainlfig was convened to get their advice on program development. During 
the'meeting one consultant commented: '4t worries me that all this money 
is committed to this and no plan Is fixed.** .We also met twice witK the 
local coordinators for one-day planning sessions^ In June and July. Two 
sentences from a memo I wrote to the program director following th^ 
first meeting give testimony to the problems. 

I think It*s Important* If we're going to go^ g 
With the project mode!* that the local 
coordinators be solfJ on that model ahd know 
thoroughly what it mjedns ofierational ly. . 
(That goes for you and me' alio.) 

In $um* there never was an unambiguous statement of intended programmatic 
outcomes phrased jn terms of what a Fellow would be like after completing 
the Fellowship year* 
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A major objective of the August workshop was to Involve the Fellows' 
In the development of specific plans for the year. In the absence of 
clear-cut program goals, however, the Fellows had little they could plan 
for except the projects themselves. "Doing a project" aiiwst became 
synonymous with being a Fellow. Planning- for Individual projects did 
take place daring the workshop but plans for city-group and totaNgroup 
meetings were not well developed and these components were not integrated 
with the projects. The Irble of the coordinators In relation to the pro* 
'jeets was also not clear. 

^ Beginning the program without clear-cut program goals, had raratfica- 
tfohs throughout the year. The Fellows constantly searched for what 
was expected of them — and, for the most part, turned up empty-handed. 
Not being able to find out whet was expected of them contributed to a 
lack of trust on the part of some of the Fello^^^ toward the staff. When 
the project Idea as a central element was all but abandoned after two 
months^ the program continued without a unifying theme. Individual 
attendance et workshops or seMinarSf city-group and total-group meetings 
continued but without being informed by, or directed toward, any over** 
arching programmatic goals. 

without a picture or image of what a Fellow would be like at the 
end the program year there was nothing the Feltdws could alni^t, 
nothing to motivate enthusiastic participation In the program. Further, 
expectations were unclear both for Fellows ^nd local coordinators. And 
the 'absence of clearly defined intended prograndmarttc outcomes precluded 
the Integration of activities around such Intended outc^es. 

limitations of "MuddHnq Through ." From time to time during the 
course of the Fellowship year the Program direct^fr characterized the 
program development process we were using as on^ of 'fuddling through." 
The term comes from Lindblom (1353) who descrlbejl^the' way policies are 
formulated (and decisions made) as "muddling through." ^It) iindblom's 
theory, policies are not made ''rationally" and comprehensively; rather, . 
new poHcy builds on current policy by small Increments, In a step*-by- 
step fashion. The term "muddling through" was used in this technical 
sense. _ ^ 

As a description of our approach to program planning and develop^- 
ment, the theory of "muddling through" fits rather well. First, only 
a few alternative program designs were consIdered*-*and these never in 
full-blown forms. Th^ ultima'te design developed out of the program 
director's experience with other programs and also built incrementally 
on "standard" Internships In educational administration. Second, only 
some consequences of pursuing alternative program designs wefQ considered. 
For example, we considered the consequences attendant or\ success with 
the projects and planned from the s^tart to faci I i tat^ ^sharing ^nong 
Fellows, with the school systems and with 'the professional generalf^y. 
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The frustration that accompanied failure to ImploDent projects was not 
anticipated and consequently no provisions were made for dealing with tt^ 

"Third, we planned frotn the beginning to constantly monitor the pro- 
gracQ and adjust Its means and ends in the light of evaluative findings. 
This is.cnast clearly seen as we progressed from year one^to year two but 
even within the first program year the same process Is evident. When 
the projects proved an obstacle to some of the Fellows a decision was 
made to de^emphasize "doing a project*' in fayor otv^^*® I^^s threatening 
"professional development.** This decision also iljustrates the pheno*- 
mem>n of tnaking choices to alleviate identified IlU rather than to 
promote a well-defined future state. 

In part, muddling through was forced on us by the necessity of 
working with several school systems and by time and other constraints. 
However, a part of the ''muddling** was by design. Because we were start- 
ing the program from scratch we were conscious of the need to modify 
the program as the year progressed. We were willing to adjust as the ^ 1 
need presented Itself. In addition, we felt that it was essential that 
the Pel lows provide input into the program. 

^ But there were somj^ adverse consequences that developed because 
w^'muddled through" the program. The continual adjustment of ends to 
irieans and the other way. around resulted in undefined program gSals, 
means masquerading as goals and a set of unintegrated program elements. - 
Each of these consequences had adverse effects. First, the lack7of 
definitive program goals was a" major coo^Trlbutor to the trust problem 
that surfaced at the summer workshop. The Fellows figured the staff 
had firm program objectives -and were frustrated because they couldn't 
discover them. 5econd^ "doing a project" became the goal of the program 
In the eyes a^?^he Fellows. When difficulties with project implementation 
developed, ^j^ing a project*' was 'de-*emphasiz~ed ^and the program was left 
with no unifyiVig element. Third, the one day per week time allotment^ 
the projects, the aval^labl I J ty of co-ordinators and the three levels of 
program activity {individual city*groups^ totals-group) were neVer in- 
tegrated. ' ^ 

Another facet of the remedial orientation of ^"muddilng through** is 
the **never ending series of attacks" on a problem through serial analyses 
'and evaluatioD* A formative evaluation component was built Into the 
QuilTer Foundation program precisely to provide the capability of improv- 
ing the program as, the year progressed. . Koweve^,. as Indicated below, 
problems generating valid data and problems making use of the evaluative 
findings developed. 

The phenomenon identified by the physical concept of Inertia represents 
the major drawback to our use of ''muddling through" as a normative model 
for program development. One of the characteristics of "muddling through" 
is Its remedial orientation'. I noted above the power of initial experiences 
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for shaping the subsequent direction. of the Prograsi. For example, the, 
early lack of financial guidelines, although later correcte<j, led to 
problems with funds that lasted throughout the year. Similarly, tlje 
early r;&latlonship that developed between Fellows and staff at the 
August v^rkshop had its probleniatic aspects throughout the year. In 
effect, remediation was next to ioqx>ssib]e within the first progran 
year. / 

Problems utilizing a fonnatlve evaluation capability . Problems can 
be e^^ipected in the first year of any program and, as the sections above 
"Indicated, the QF program was no exception. But we were prepared; an 
effort was made to monitor the program through periodic Interviews and 
structured feedback Instruments. However, the existence of a formative 
evaluatioQ^apabl 1 i ty was not suf f Uient ei ther for discovering the 
probletfis early enough or for Initiating interventfon strategies that 
could have changed the direction of the program during its first year. 

• , * 

We encountered some problems in our attempt to gather valid and 
useful evaluative data. The main difficulty occurred over questionnaire 
items that dealt with city-group meetings and the work of the coordinators. 
These items drew^almost uniformly positive responses. One example: 
"(Our coordinator} has done everything requested by staff, and adminls*- 
tration." Goth the pattern of responses and the of f'-the^-record comments 
of two Fellows later In the year macl^ it cl€ar that they "were not about 
to say anything negative" about thetr coordinators. Close relationships" 
at least working relat!onshipS"We^e developing between the Fellows and 
their local coordinators. Our rec^ests for Information violated these 
relationships. 

Oesplte difficulties In getting good Information, some valid and 
useful data were obtained during the^gourse of the program. However, 
that data did not contribute to pro^rSm Improvement during the first 
year. One of the problems In the'arrangements for making use of evaludr 
tive findings was the absence, throughout most the yedr, of regularly 
scheduled sessions in which those findings could be considered. Staff 
meetings were non^-exlsteot during the middle of the program and, al- 
though questionnaire results were tabulated and returned to the Fellows^ 
at most of the lnter»cjty meetings no time was allocated to discuss the- 
responses or to consider program modifications based on the evaluative' 
findings. 

A related reason why evaluative feedback did not get used was a 
lack of focus in the presentatfon of the findings. Even a four page 
document proved too long and too diffuse to encourage discussion of the 
findings and possible solutions for ^problematic situations. With f)^nd- 
sl^ht. It can be said that an iTi*depth consideration of only one or 
two findings from the responses to the questionnaire following the 



August workshop may have changed the program^ The aval lab! Uty» but 
nort-use of a score of findings served useful purpose* 

The oanitorlng of the progr^ dfd se&o to bear socne fruity how* 
, ever* In the short run, ^aid-course alterations were effected when 
receptivity to intervention cou) d be capitalized on^nd when inter- 
vention was tiped to coincide with natural turning pitnts In the 
program. Fo^ exaenpie, 'the pattern within one clt^ wis attered when 
the local coordinator, who was depressed about the wiy^ the program 
was developing in th^t city, was given some suggestions based on feed- 
back from the FeUows In that -city* (Interestingly, the feedback and 
Suggestions were given in a- corner bar, over a coijpte of beers, ^nd 
later on the street corner, Itself*) - * 

In the long, run, and in.the context of the program continuing over , 
Several years. It Is fair to ^a^tt^at formative evaluation did have an- 
intpact. The end of one year and the begiorffng c^f another, is* of course,*' 
a natural turning points Change is expected* The second year Fellows 
encountered an extensively redesigned program based on the first year's 
experience* To be sure, there were mistates ma^^e 'duriftg' the second 
year. Some of the first yearns problems were never corrected^ and 
some new ones cropped up that wtfre never- so^lved* But, In geitferal, 
the second year profited from feedback from the first yearns operation. 

* r ' 

Within the first Fellowship year, ^however^ the format^tve evaluation 
capability did not contribute'sls^nif icantty to Integrating program elements 
to raising the level of trust between Fellows and staff or to establish-* . 
Ing and tnat ntalnTng a UXgh leveT of enthusiasm* * * 4 

The Implications, of this study for program managers exist on two 
levels^ On one level, there are things a program manager can do to*, 
maintain a high Ifevel of enthusiasm or to provide' for staff deveWpr ^ 
ment or to Insure that formative evaluation findings ge^ fnclud^ 1^ 
deci»lon-makIng sessions* On a* second level, thle underlying reasons 
for th^ problems we encountered during program fmplementdtfo|i imply 
that^ program managers ought to be wary about, jcotisclously adopting a 
**muddllng through^' approach to pfQgram ptannlhg and implementation 
at least as that strategy was used for'the Qf program* , - / 

The data of this s^u^y suggest two hypoth^eses. First, If Intended 
programmatic outcomes are specified, then program resources wIU 
more effectively and efficiently utilized* Second^ If th^ consequences 
of al tefiiatlye courses of- action are^nsjdered durjng planning, then 
program resources wiil be more effectively and eiFflcientty utilized* 
tn the fonii recommendations,' the two hypotheses suggest^ that 
program managers adopt an approach to program f>)annlng and tmple^n- 
tatlon that Ts^characterized by elements of ^'ration^J" ptanntng* r 
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Thftse reccxDcne^idations stop considarably short of - suggesting^ th^t.pro- 
grdc& ntanagers adopt a ' ratj^onat'* approach to prpgrdm developoieot. ^ylor 
(t9S5) notesj. -the classical, "rational," theory of decision-diking \s predi-^* 
cated on the decision-ia3lcer*s ability to ctarify'viiJues^ to generate a com- 
plete' list of alternatives and their conscqu^ces, to evajiiate tihe,cort$<i- / 
quences Jn th^ lfght,of dbjectJves, and then* to be.,ab!g:/to order thc^Mter- 
natlves on some scale of apriorities, Th^s depls}cm-^{a|U is 

^ dearly' impossible with prog^atas., and^' \n contfjcts^ %lm}aT to the prograaa ** 
and context cons-idere^ in this/^tudy;' BUt i;t Is iwsst'b^ef-tc^ specV^^ Xn ' ' . 
sqpe tletai I in^nded pro^ad oufcoQes* and iJt Is pcss{>1e to.^i^si'ifi^^ome \ 

^ alternative courses of ac.tlon and io anticipate some conse^feence^^of thcsB 
alternattves~espectal ly th'e'consequei)ces of' the alternative actually cSiosen, 
Short of assuming that the wors^ \;i\\X happen*, ?t seems feasible to, at teast* 
, simulate the various programmatic components so dysfunctions don't catch' 
mnagers off ^uard. Playing out what could happen under a particular p^an ^ 
should help uncover additional goals and should serAre to highlight possible 
costs^^nd benefits.^ , ^ * : 

t. But there lare ^till probfans with the recomtne/xJatlons. . fn the first 
place. In recent years they have become little more than cliches. ,As a 
conse<}uence, their power for influencing practlde has been reduced^ consider- 
ably. « tn the second place^ ^'rational" planning connotes a algidity, an 
c^Tfphasis ^on measurable quantities and an Ijicreased bureaucratization that 
fs antithetical to movements to humanize educ^tioa and, to management theo/y 
that stresses involvement of program participants* 

Hy response to these problems Is two-fold, fl^rst, the implications of 
the data are clear. Program implementation will experience avoidable dlffi-" 
^cultles If intended^outcomes are not specified In. some detail and if efforts 
are not made to anticipate .the consequences of alternatlye courses of action* 
Secon<(,, the preceding statement is not meant to Imply that program partici- 
pants be^^cJ^jded from goal-setting and planning. Thefe are empirical studies 
(cf* FuIIan, 1972) that ti;ace problems of Implementation to failures to Jn- 

, volve participants In program planning. In addition, of. course, there are 
vatue considjg^^^'tions when dealing wtth other persons. The^recommendations' 

. to H^dopt elements of a ^rational'' strategy of program planning and imple- 
mentation, ^therefore^. do not stand alone. ^ ' - ' 

^ On' the ,otKer fiand, two bits cff adylce frequently given to managers 
who are beginning, new prc^grams ought npt stand aibne either* One bit of ' /l - 

.^advice suggests that they recruit capatjle staff persons and then<*'leave - 
tijem alone— don'lt get the way." A. second bit of advice suggests that. 
. they Ihvolve'^prografn par*titipaf)ts. In goal settling , and decisloa-makln^. 
These -may be good Si/jggestfons (my personal^bias says they are]!, but^^^tore 
needed Tf a prograiii Is fo fulfil I Jts potential* • Involve program ^^rtlcj^ 
pants In goal setting and'deofsfon-making, and aTjow staff persons to 
tl}elr ^hing*/* but at ^.th^ same tfme ^ make sure that eventuaOy, goals aiitf ^/..^ 

^ roles are stated clearly and understood a'nd that* an effort. Is m^de fo 
beyond the pro^ram'^-ls firs< day. .'- - „v\ * \ ' / ^; 
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